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What effect would a program of great preparedness 
have upon the laboring man, even if war did not follow 
in its wake ? 

A program of great preparedness retards the progress 
of social reform. It diverts capital from labor-benefit- 
ing channels. The United States of America pay an- 
nually for interests on war debts approximately $22,- 
616,000. For the past 30 years it has spent on the up- 
keep of its army and navy $3,996,870,000. 

Think how this money could be used for the benefit of 
the race. The country can spend that amount of money 
for war each year, and yet it is too poor to meet the obli- 
gations which the current formulation of social ethics 
imposes upon it. Current social conscience requires the 
State to free its citizens of the cost of epidemic diseases; 
to educate its children; segregate and exterminate the 
stream of moral degeneracy. The author has been un- 
able to secure any definite estimate of the money spent 
annually in this country on social reform. He would 
be glad to compare it with our military expenditures. 

"It is obviously the working class whose interests are 
most seriously prejudiced by any neglect on the state of 
its social obligations. It is the working class that suf- 
fers most severely from faulty sanitation and inadequate 
hospital service; from lack of playgrounds and con- 
taminating tenements and consumptive breeding prisons. 
It is the children of the laboring class who are the first 
neglected in a lack of educational facilities." Accord- 
ingly, it can hardly be denied that there is at least a 
modicum of truth in the statement, that whoever pays 
the war taxes, it is upon the workers that the whole bur- 
den finally rests. 

Social reforms also are retarded by a program of great 
preparedness, because the discussion of such a program 
attracts the attention of the public away from needed re- 
forms. In a republic this danger is especially present. 
For in a republic the selection and the conduct of public 
officials must be under the surveillance of the man in the 
street. Many an official, inadequate for the general wel- 
fare of the nation, will ride into power on the wave of 
"patriotism" which he has aroused. There are times 
when patriotism is like red pepper — very effective in pro- 
ducing temporary blindness, when thrown into the eyes of 
the public. We need only recall the comparison of head- 
lines two years ago, when our Mexican situation in Vera 
Cruz was acute. Big two-inch type on the front page 
proclaimed the need of armies and navies. Little ordi- 
nary headline type on the back page of some papers an- 
nounced to the public the account of the Ludlow battle 
in the coal fields of Colorado. It is certainly not put- 
ting the emphasis entirely in the wrong place to suggest 
that the latter bit of news indicates a condition of much 
greater danger to the laboring man than the Mexican 
situation. Yet the public attention was distracted from 
needed home reform by the cry of preparedness for a 
war abroad, which could be and was prevented by diplo- 
macy. 

The withdrawing of any great number of men from 
the activities of society at large, to maintain an army, 
throws a correspondingly greater burden upon those who 
still remain in the productive trades. Each year the 
world is demanding more articles of every sort. More 
men are therefore needed continually, even though ma- 
chinery is facilitating the process. 

The men in the army and navy, above those needed 



for police duties, are of necessity parasites upon the 
community. They, are making nothing of material or 
moral benefit for society. They are adding nothing of 
mental value. Yet there is just so much productive 
work to be done each day. If these men are compelled 
to neglect their share, that share must be done by some 
one else. As the vast majority of the army consists of 
men from the laboring class, it follows that the laboring 
men who remain in the industries must carry this bur- 
den. 

Militarism and democracy cannot exist together. 
Rome lost her political liberties when the military em- 
perors came to the throne. France lost the ideals and 
the fruits of her fight against monarchy when Napoleon 
seized the government at St. Cloud and intimidated the 
land with the army. Washington warned us asrainst a 
military caste. Germany's military efficiency has been 
purchased at the price of limited franchise and irri- 
tating handicaps to personal liberties. 

Obedience — blind, absolute, instant — is the keystone 
of military efficiency. Such obedience, such unthinking 
and unquestioning acceptance of orders, is the death 
knell of democracy, for democracy rests upon the higher 
characteristic of self-control and balanced self-initiative. 
Militarism injects back into civil life, after its years of 
training, large numbers of men who have been drilled to 
drastic action, through blind obedience, without careful 
thought. 

No one will question that democracy is essential to 
the advance of the laboring class. It is only as the 
toiler gains equal political influence that he can expect 
industrial justice. If militarism is opposed to democ- 
racy, it injures the laboring man. We are getting tired 
of international aristocracy. We want democracy in 
world politics as well as in national politics. The labor- 
ing man is getting tired of being a pawn in the hands of 
a military caste, to be used in wars or preparation for 
wars, which bring him nothing. 



POPULARIZING PEACE 

By JAMES J. HALL 

One of the saddest remarks made by Me. Henry 
Ford upon his return from Europe was that he 
found the people there wanted war. I have no desire 
to dispute his statement, but wish to call attention to 
the fact that there can be no permanent peace without 
a demand on the part of the people for peace. Our 
peace societies must more and more reach out for the 
common people. There is room for every peace agency 
now at work, but the task will not be accomplished 
until the people see the folly and the crime of war, see 
it so as to hate it, and demand that it shall not be. 

To reach this end, there must be definite work. The 
people must be reached and won, and they are wise 
who give their thought to this object. It will take 
thousands, if not millions, of dollars; but who can 
question the wisdom of such an investment? The vic- 
tory of peace must yet be won among the masses. 

Popular lectures among the people, reaching hun- 
dreds of thousands, are needed; a literature that will 
find its way into the homes of the working people; an 
educational propaganda that will touch every laboring 
man and keep touching him until he shall arouse him- 
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self to put an end to war. He can do it. The mil- 
lions of toilers can stop war. Nor do we desire any 
revolution except that which comes from evolution — 
the power of thought, truth, love, righteousness, getting 
into the hearts and minds of the people. 

The drive of the people for peace will be an irresist- 
ible drive. No throne, no law, no cannon will be able 
to stand against it. Let us intensify the work that is 
now being done by all the forces employed in the war 
against war. The odds that are against us are tremen- 
dous; but to educate the masses, to capture public opin- 
ion, to arouse a cry from the heart of humanity for 
world peace will show, as never before, that the voice 
of the people is the voice of God. 



WAR OR FREE TRADE 

By ERVING W1NSLOW 

IN the autumn of 1914, Prof. Franklin H. Giddings 
contributed to the "Survey" a paper on "The Larger 
Meanings of the War," in which he acutely indicated 
a philosophical cause of the present conflict which has 
been very little emphasized, though from Cobden's day 
the free-trader had always treated it as a latent and 
potential belligerency. 

Professor Giddings wrote: "Peoples and civilizations 
grow. They are supreme manifestations of 'the will to 
live.' They must then have place to live and room to 
grow. Hemmed in and denied, they burst their bar- 
riers,, exploding in the wrath of war. Now two ways, 
and only two, have been found in human experience so 
far to provide for expansion by a virile people develop- 
ing its own characteristic civilization. One is the ac- 
quisition of territory by conquest or purchase; the 
other is the removal of commercial barriers. Or, to 
put it more bluntly and unequivocally, the choice is 
between war and free trade. There are some millions 
of men and women in the United States and elsewhere 
who do not believe this or will not admit it. They will 
be forced by the facts of life and history to admit it. 
Until they are ready for world-wide free trade they 
will waste their breath in praying for world peace." 

The pertinence of the subject might today, perhaps, 
be better expressed as the "Larger Meanings of Peace," 
to which the world so passionately looks forward. Such 
duties as confront us as citizens of the United States 
are not expressed in the program of the various or- 
ganizations which promulgate post-bellum plans, prob- 
ably to be settled by the victors, and in which it is cer- 
tainly premature, if not impertinent, to meddle. What 
we need to do, as a home duty, effective in influence 
and example, is to enforce the great principles of free- 
dom of exchange in our own legislation, resisting all 
the subtle demands of protection for special manufac- 
tures or of tariff for the revenue needed for vast mili- 
tary and naval development. 

A great opportunity is coming on the earth, such as 
may not recur for generations, for the adjustment of 
international relations through the influence of the 
"common people." There will be a chance to appeal 
to socialism in the sense of social reconstruction in all 
the nations, to arouse an international economic con- 
science, teaching the world from the great lesson of 
freedom between the States of the Union and the free- 



dom of Zollvereins in related communities which has 
been so forcibly demonstrated. 

Selfish national interests and antagonisms will be 
alert to make use of this opportunity. They are already 
beginning preparations to do so under specious claims 
of reparation for losses, for the safeguarding against 
future invasions of commerce, and for the general in- 
crease of revenue — to re-establish old conditions of pro- 
tection and to create new ones, continuing the endless 
cycle by planting thus the seeds of new wars. 

Here in the United States is the field for the propa- 
ganda of a true internationalism by the efforts of all 
lovers of peace with every power at their command to 
oppose the insidious attack of the great enemy, so that 
we may do our part, the thinking part, which is the 
priceless contribution of democracy to human progress. 
Democracy has its own limitations and imperfections; 
but, on the whole, it is fairly described and defined as 
the flunking and impulse-inhibiting habit developed in 
an entire people. It has but to be aroused by united 
effort to a realization of itself, throughout this great 
country of free trade of federated States from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, so that we shall be the great Per- 
suader of the nations to complete the links of world 
union and peace. 
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A PARABLE 

By WALDO R. BROWNE 

n a certain city, little or no thought was taken for the 

health of its inhabitants. Open sewers ran through 
the streets ; the water supply was polluted at its source, 
and the air was poisoned with foul odors. Now it 
chanced that a few physicians within the city, being 
versed in the laws of hygiene and having made them- 
selves familiar with the horrors of pestilence, strove un- 
remittingly to arouse in their fellow-citizens a sense of 
the common danger, that the sources of contagion might 
be purified and rendered innocuous. But for the most 
part their efforts were ignored, or treated with contempt 
and mockery. 
_ And in due time a scourge of typhoid fell upon the 
city, devouring all before it. 

Then said the wiseacres to the physicians : "Pools and 
dreamers, see how your fine theories have broken down ! 
You would make us believe that typhoid might be done 
away with, and behold how it flourishes! Of what 
worth are your insane fancies in the face of this real- 
ity?" 

Then said other wiseacres: "Base worldlings, look 
upon the beauty and beneficence of this scourge ! See 
how the petty self-seekings, the low material rivalries, of 
every-day 4iie are forgotten! See how rich and poor, 
young and old, strong and weak, are knit together in the 
sense of a common destiny, that exalts humanity above 
itself ! See how the sublime spirit of sacrifice, invisible 
in the garish sunlight of health, now shines forth like 
a splendid star !" 

Then said still other wiseacres : "Poltroons and weak- 
lings, too timorous to face the fundamental realities of 
existence! White-livered devotees of health-at-anv- 
price., blinded by base personal fear of typhoid, how 
could such as you realize that only in Disease do strong 
men like ourselves find opportunity and reward ?" 



